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No. 9. 


Sir—You asserted, with all possible gravity, that ‘ no 
man can live up to his Masonic obligations, and live up to 
his requirements in the church, and those of his country.’ 
‘This is, indeed, a singular proposition to come from a 
Rey. sir knight of the thrice illustrious order of the cross. 
Had it have proceeded from the inexperienced mouth of 
an entered apprentice, or even a master, I should not have 
thought it so singular, nor have regarded it, so wonderfully 
strange. Had it have come from an illiterate day laborer, 
or an uninformed artisan, I should not have marvelled at 
it, for the most absurd notions are pardonable in such men. 
But coming as it does from a professed teacher of morals, 
from an appointed minister of salvation, from an enthusias- 
tic devotee of Masonry, and from a veteran saint, loaded 
with the erders of knighthood, I cannot but think it won- 
crous strange. 

How, sir, will you have us consider this declaration ?— 
Shall we regard it as a solemn confessien that for some fif- 
teen years, you knowingly and wilfully transgressed your 
obligations to the church, of which you are a pastor, and 
to your country, of which you area citizen? You were, 
during that period, a Mason, an active, an eaterprising, 
and a fearless Mason. Your zeal and activity, and talent 
at invention commended you to the brethren. You ap- 
proved its doctrines, and applauded its practices, courted 
its favors, and aspired after its honors. You did more. 
You nobly breasted the shock of public obloquy, and fear- 
jessly withstood the shafts of private malice. ‘Forgetting 
what was behind, you pressed forward in the van,’ till you 
outstripped most of your competitors, and ascended to the 
very summit. You even suffered persecution for ‘ right- 
eousness sake,’ and changed your residence, rather than 
sacrifice your principles, or abridge your rights. At this 
time of the ‘ trial of your faith and patience,’ you well re- 
member, you received our sympathies, and something 
more substantial than mere gond wishes. And, now, 
sir, if to become a Mason be a crime, you are deeply 
stained with that guilt, and I very much question, wheth- 
er adding to it the infamous guilt of apostacy, will in 

any degree lessen the original sin. If, to persevere from 
degree to degree, be adding sin to sin, how great is thy 
guilt, how immense the multitude of thy trangressions.— 
Thy late reform, and the loudest slanders of the faithful, 
will make, methinks, but a small atonement for this mass 
of error. Desertion to the enemy has much merit, I will 
concede, moral perjury still more, but both united come 
short of balancing the protracted account against you.— 
You advanced, from the first degree, by your own confes- 
sion, with malice aforethought, knowing it to be evil, and 
* weeping in private’ over its heinous deformities. “Trea- 
_ £0n, studied vituperation, wanton malediction, and untir- 


| ng enmity, meritorious as they may be, will hardly oblit- 


erate the dark stains of such deliberite guilt. 

How, sir, I again ask, will you have us understand this 
proposition ? Would you have us understand, that so long 
as you continued an adhering Mason, you lived in known 
sin, in the constant violation of your covenant vows, and 
in the habitual indulgence of treasonable thoughts against 
your country? ‘No man can live up to his Masonic obli- 
gations, and live up to his requirements in the church,’ &c. 
You, then, by your own admission, fell short of your du- 
ty to the church, and your country, and this too, from 
love to that ‘ abominable institution,’ ‘ that vile sink of 
pollution.” Miserable dicta! Or, will you have us under- 
stand, that during this period, you were spell-bound and 
locked in the arms of infatuation, so that you were uncon- 
scious of this enormous wickedness, till you were illuamin- 
ated by the pure light, and disenthralled by the emanci- 
pating grace of antiism? Orsha!l we understand your de- 
claration in yet a different sense, that during these years of 
Masonic fidelity, you, in fact, withheld your affections 
from Masonry, although you so often worshipped at her 
feet, and assured her of your most ardent attachment, and 
undying constancy ? Or, yet, again, that your zeal was 
assumed for sinister and selfish purposes (for we well re- 
member your readiness to solicit charity) and that you 
pretended to a sanctity of character to which you had no 
just claims? One or the other of these constructions, it 
seems to me, must necessarily be given to this proposition. 
Take which of them you will, and draw the proper infer- 
ence, and if it can afford you any consolation, take it to 
your bosom. Which, sir, will yoa have ws accept ?— 
Will you be understood as admitting yourself, during this 
period, a wilful or infatuated, or hypocritical, or a ma- 
licious sinner? Methinks, it weuld best suit your charac- 
ter to select the third construction, for, your confession to 
the contrary notwithstanding, I do not think you deliber- 
ately wicked, nor can I believe that the splendid powers 
of your mighty mind were eclipsed by any shades of in- 
fatuation, nor am I thoroughly persuaded that selfishness 
alone, governed your conduct. Giving, then, full faith to 
your confession in this behalf, and admit that you did ac- 
tually ‘ weep in private’ and ‘ groan in spirit’ while you 
lauded the institution and asserted stoutly her claims to an- 
tiquity, to extend benevolence and pure morality, how wil} 
you satisfy usof your present sincerity and honesty? As 
far as words and conduct are evidence of sincerity, so far, 
you furnished that evidence, abundantly, while a Mason. 
But the sequel proves that evidence to have been falla- 
cious; and to have been assumed for the vccasion. You 
now unblushingly declare, that‘no man can live up to 
his Masonic obligations, and live up to his requirements in 
the church, and those of his country.” The pregnant de- 
claration stands unsupported by the least evidence, an en- 
during monument of your own weakness, and folly, and 
malevolence. This is, verily, too much. Who would 
have believed that so mach sordidness and depravity lurk- 
ed undef such frankness of demeanor, and such spparent 
openness of heart? You never declined her service, never 
shrunk from the post of danger, never expreseed a doubt 
of the righteousness of her cause, but on the contrary, you 
were ever a ready volunteer, in her behalf, sought the 
most responsible situations, and co::.mended her to the un- 
initiated, both by precept and example. The plain English 
of all this is, that for some fifteen years, you have lived 2 
conscience striken hypocrite, knowingly violating your 


covenant obligations, and deliberately disregarding your 


country’s claims, and now, youcome before this outraged 
‘public, with the language of confession on your lips, and 
impudently claim their confidence, and ask their charity.— 
As well might Arnold ask for military command, or Ju- 
das for apostolic authority. Who of ordinary disecinment 
will believe your report? Who of ordinary understand- 
ing can believe it? for it wears indelible and infallablé 
marks of falsehood! Ah, but the devil may tell the truth, 
so he may—but, how shall we know whether he tell the 
truth, or falsehood? It is the character of a witness, that 
entitles him to credit, and not the story he may tell. 
‘ [To be continued.] 


For the Mérror. 
MASONIC OBLIGATIONS, 


Whenever a certain object is to be obtained, either of 
a religious, moral, or political nature, the antimasonic vin- 
dictive spirit is such, that all means, however base to ac- 
complish their end, are resorted to, when their object is to 
destroy Masonic institutions. The end justifies the means, 
and some, either from bigotry, selfish or worldly motives, 
always will be found, deeply interested to effect whatever 
they contemplate. They seize on every circumstance, 
every opportanity, to add excitement to the enraged minds 
of the least reflecting portion of the community, and thus 
make them dupes of their nefarious zeal. Hence, those 
devoted to destruction, are consigned to pepular outrage, 
under the appalling names of antisocial disorganizers, infi- 
dels, aristoerats and dangerous members of society. The 
conduct of these persecuting antimasonic gentry, may be 
fitly represented by the quaker, who had his ire stirred 
within him by a dog; who in the exercise of his best ir- 
stinctive faculty, to appease his famishing appetite, pur- 
loined a leg of mutton. ‘The quaker exclaimed, ‘ thou vil- — 
lain! with my own hands [ will not kill thee, for it is a- ° 
gainst iny principles to take thy life; but I will give thee a 
bad name.’ Accordingly, he hugely vociferated, ‘ there ° 
goos a mad dog.’ What followed is readily conceived, 
without entering into detail. The poor animal it was who - 
suffered, the quaker and excited populace only were mad. 
Let those whom it suits apply the moral. 
ing which ean be said against the vilest miscreants, but has 
been attached to the society of Freemasonry; but antirma- 
sonic falsehood ceases to be slander, as fast as their nefa- - 
rious views are exposed. 

One of the charges adduced and exhibited in direful 
colours, is their supposed oaths and obligations; the forms 
of which, have been industriously circulated in all publi- | 
cations, devoted to abuse and vituperation. By them, it 
is said, that Freemasons, when initiated into the society, - 
are bound by certain obligations. Without admitting, or 
denying any of the oaths, which have been published to 
the world through the medium of pamphlets, newspapers, 
or antimasonic haranguers, there appears to be a suitable 
opening, at this period, to enter upon an examination of 
oaths administered for civil and religious purposes, confin- 
ing ourselves, to such as ere taken by officers, when they 
assume their official duties, and of those obligations, mem- 
bers of particular societies are placed under, to confirm 
their membership. Let us compare these oaths with man’s 
moral obligations to his God and his neighbor. It is ap- 
'prehended, the nature of oaths, whether taken by the 
chief officers of government, by magistrates, by inferior 
civil officers, or by men, when becoming members of civil 
and religious institutions, is not generally understood. Ev-— 


ery man, who believes the truths of Divine revelation,and 


There is noth- - 
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"a superitending Providence, and that all truths are of Di-|| and the weaned child shall put his hand on ‘the cocka- best endeavors | to o ferret out the illain, or y villiiea: Wie un 
vine origin, is under the highest obligations to his God, to )} trice’s den. They shall not hurt in all my holy mountain: || necessarily excite the community, already dver-excited i in 
observe Hrs moral laws and live a life, in conformity || for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as this section of the State. 
thereto. Can any oath administered by man, add to, or the waters cover the sea.’ Again, thus ‘ saith the Lord, a 
diminish a men’s moral obligation? Can any oath taken they shall teach no more, every man his neighbor, and pep ieee ts 
by man diminish the moral oldiagation he is under to his | every man his brother, saying know the Lerd: for they 
God and his neighbor? shall all know me,from the least unto the greatest of them, 
There is no oath so binding as the moral law, which is | saith the Lord, for I will ae their iniquity, and I will : oe 
effective on every man, who sincerely believes in such a/| temember their sins no more.’ tl aie AA 
Baie of laws, When the time shall have arrived, when the preceding 
-. will. het Sealed ‘by no oaths administered by man. Do || prophetic predictions shall have been fulfilled, ail formal — 
people imagine the chief officers of government are un- human oaths and obligations will cease and become obso- 
der stronger moral obligations to execute their re- lete. The law of God, will be the governing Jaw of the 
spective duties by the prescribed oaths they take, when world, our moral obligations wil] reign triumphant, in eve-, Anties, listen, one and all 
inducted into office? Is it believed, that magistrates |ry heartand mind. At that happy and. glorious period, | Faint not though your hopes be small 
are under greater moral obligations to do justice, by: the following divine injunctions will be observed from ine + Mees 0 del an 
reason of having taken their official oaths? ‘Those most principles of the soul, ‘Swear not at all; neither by | What though some desert sb ieee’ 
who believe an oath increases the moral obligations are || heaven; for it is God’s throne; neither by earth; for it is: | Knaves, held on with load sopleme! 
more influenced by the forms than by the spirit, by the his footstool; neither by Jerusalem; for it is the city of the Ind aa Re 
fear of man than by the love of God and his neighbor 3 || great king; neither shalt thou swear by thy head; because 5 We will feels blbea 
consequently, are still under the bondage of sin and evil.|| thou canst not make one hair white or black. But let) . 
What civil obligations are stronger than those that minis- || your conversation be yea, yea; nay, nay; for whatever is’ 
ters of the gospel are under, who assume the province of || more than these cometh of evil.’ 


ANTIMASONIC SYMPHONIES, 


A Sona. 
Tune.—‘ Oh dear, Doctor.” 


-Anties, hear your masters’ call, 


i 


Who, that sees Masonic rite, 


hi d good will to men, by their solemn gaudy 
reaching peace and good will to men, i ee 
der increased moral obligations, to perform their respective ‘CHe the forged hand- Who that f 
duties? We answer, no. Neither oaths nor obligations bill—there is the rub. It is something we do not exactly Son te heat 
can, under any ¢ireumstances, supersede, add to, or di-|| understand, We in the first place, when we first heard of; E’er 
miaish man’s moral obligations. What then are the use, the Witherell affair, and heard the antimasons in this vil- ( ‘he a “ : 
of oaths taken by presidents, governors, magistrates, by, lage proclaiming it aloud in the streets as ‘ Another Ma- | Ra POE 
members of civil and religious institutions? It will be | sonic Outrage.’ and saw with what joy they were elated, || Down with that Masonic crew, 
asked, are they. useless forms and ceremonies? It is with the account of an attempt to murder a man, set it | Anties, to your work be true 
answered, no. Those oaths are merely signs of induction | down as an electioneering trick, notwithstanding the Anti- | 'There’ll be places made for a 
to the respective offices. Not that they strengthen, or di- | masonic presses throughout the country were endeavoring i But keep the best for me: 
~ -minish moral obligation to our God, our country, and our to raise another raw-head and bloody-bone story, to ex- For he who libors day and night 
neighbor. These oaths have respect to the particular du-| cite the public indignation against a certain portion of com- To keep your falecticiadll from the light 
ties of office only; for the presumption is, a good reputa-) munity, called Masons, by heading their articles with | , Must surely have the highest right : 
tion, founded on punctual observance of moral obliga-\|‘ Another Masonic Outrage,’ ‘ Attempted by Masons to | ee place ba. 
tions, renders a-man worthy of office, otherwise it would Assassinate Elder Witherell !° (we suppose they meant the || 
not have been conferred. headboard,) &e. &e. The account itself proved, to our Put on a patriotic grace ; 
* Ave individuals of religious societics under stronger mo- satisfaction, that this same Elder Witherell was concerned | Put on a bold and daring face, 
ral obligations, for having publicly and. solemnly assented | in the transaction, (Look at the question put dy his son, H *T would even be for me too base 
to particular doctrines ofa church, or creed of faith, re-| ‘Father, have you got home ?°) Start not, gentle reader, \ To own our knavery: 
nouneing at the same time the world, flesh and the works, but we do actually believe that Elder Witherell was the |. We'll plaster all our tricks with care, 
of satan? If such are believed to he made more sancti-| man who committed the violent assault upon his own— |, We'll prove that we were never there; 
fied, by the ceremony, it is strong evidence, that too great headboard! ! and our opinion is strengthened by perusing |, Then where's the Masen that shall dere 
stress is placed on external ceremonies, and. too little on || the evidence given on the examination of Alonzo Hyde.— | R hee pit eae ’ 
moral obligations. No one will object to the forms of in-, is it not rather an improbable story that the Masons,on the | y 
duction to any society. They become objectionable in| eve of an important election, would commit such an out- |, Ge ie 
consequence of the great importance attached to them, || knowing the excitement of the people at the time ? 
and thus may be instrumental in creating hypocrites. is it not more probable that it was a farce played by the | Yo k MR: wet ad ’ Ny 
The observation will justly apply to the peculiar forms Antimasons, and considered ‘a good-enough Morgan until |, 
of admission of members into all societies. Every socie-_ after election,’ taking all the facts of the case into consid- | We'll cuit th 
ty or denomination has equal right to prescribe its own | eration ? 
forins of admitting members. But these forms cannot add | We ask the people of Genesee, and we wish them to in- | ink predates ees Louw 


to, or diminish their moral obligations. It is said Masonic! 


societies, among others have their peculiar forms and ob- || do you think was the author of the forged handbill ? Was 
ligations, of their initiation; these forms and obligations, | 


it the Republican party ? What object could they have.in 
whatever they may be, having respect only to their initia-|| circulating such a story, and so short a time before election Bees. SONS GOP Ree et 


tion, do not in the least impair their moral obligations to||too? We say none: and weshould suppose experience | 


their God, and their neighbors. They are but signs of | won'd teach any person that honesty isthe best’ policy,’ at 
‘ | ; " : ‘Though fortune still should frown: 


their fellowship and brotherhood, as all forms of admission || after the numerous exposures of Antimasonic: falsehoods, oe oy EE. 

into any society should be viewed. Hurnan oaths are the || forgeries, 8c. brought forch in order to. prop up the rotten pill.can pase throat, 

necessary offspring “of a corrupt state of society. Com- | and falling fabric of Antimasoury. 

pared with the savage state, they are an improvement; but 
as the mind is opened to see and feel the powers of divine. 


So, each distinguished, Jeading man 


vestigate the subject impartially and candidly, which party Put on your boldest face. 


- rte 1} t h | t 

We have strong suspicious that this sime handbill was There’s no 3 
manufactured by some few Antimasons, knowing that if ae : 
truth, their necessity will cease. Our moral obligations to) they could once make the people believe that the forgery 


love God with all our heart, and our neighbors as ourselves, || originated with the Republican party, they could then 


is binding on all denominations, avd whenever that period ;| charge them with committing acts equally as base as them- Antimasontc Convention.—The Grand Autima- 


shall arrive, when divine trath will appear in the same | selves. Immediately on its appearance, the Antimasons |S"! State Convention was held at Hartford on Wednes- 
’ light to all religious seets and denominations of men, con-|| were very anxious to bet as to the falsity of the handbill— day, the 15th inst. ‘The weather and travelling were un- 
tention and discord will cease, and peace and harmony || some $100, some $50, others $20, and in fact almost any favorable—and such as to put a damper upon the ardor 

will attane the nniversal song, amount—and some wished to bet before they had seen the || of the delegates. 
In that day, will the following prophesy be fulfilled:—|/handbill. These, witha variety of other cireumstances,|| We understand that a + gees big Mason renounced the 


‘The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard | warrant the above suspicion. If, on the other hand, it did || tarnal institution, and told *em all about as how the Ma- 
shall lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young | | 


originate with some person in the Repub!ican ranks, we ||sons met at New Haven every year, to contrive some plan 
lion together; and the lion shall eat straw like an ox.— says, ‘ put in every honest man’s hand a whip, and lash|' to get a King over the United States—so now they do, 
And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, || the rascal naked through the streets.’ We shall use our || the awful creatures !’—['Tolland Adver~]} 
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PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 
[Concluded.] 


Pros. VII.—To draw a great citcle upon the sphere, 
making a given angle with a given circle. (Fig. 6.) 


If the point of intersection be not given, assume one, as 
M. Draw from M, as pole, a great circle, N LN. From 
the sectoral chords take N L, equal to the chord of the 
given angle. Through M L describe the great circle M 
L, and it isthat Which was required. 


Note.—By this rule the meridians are traced upon a 
globe, and by the preceding problem the parallels of Jati- 
tude are drawn. 


I cannot pass over this problem without urging upon all 
who are engaged in tuition, the importance of making 
their pupils not only project maps, but also actually trace 
the principal lines upon a globe. The impression thus 
made would be nzuch stronger than could possibly be made 
by mere plain maps. For the purpose of practice, they 
may use a ball of about five or six inches diameter, paint- 
ed white, upon which to trace all the lines with black 
lead pencil: this may be washed off with soap and warm 
water, whenever it may be required. The same method | 
too, should be adopted in the study of spherical geometry: 
and I am confident —and my confidence is founded on long 
experience—that a boy would learn more geometry in a 
single month, by a process of this kind, than he could i” 
twelve, by mérely studying the projected lines. Indeed, 
had not our own eyes seen, our own ears heard it, we 
could not have believed that models are denied to the pu- 
pils in the first places of education in this country; and 
that while the reasoning faculties are all upon the stretch 
to discover the nature of an argument, _the imagination i, 
tortured to believe that a flat figure is a solid body, and 
that two unequal lines upon paper must be equal in the re- 
presented solid! 


[ should recommend my readers to procure such a bal 
as I mention, and alsé a cylinder, for the following prob- 
lems. 
er you study, always have the object actually before you; 
so that you can turn it in what direction you please, and 
feel certain of the equality or inequality of those parts you 
are considering. 


Were it not for fear of being tedious, I should even pro- 
pose to allow pupils, instead of ‘ doing maps,’ as a geo- 
graphical exercise, to employ them to construct globes: 
but as the method of tracing the paper gores, so as to fit 
upon the sphere, could not be here introduced, I shall pass 
it over for the present. The thought is novel—by some 
it may be deemed wild; but the day will yet come when 
there will be no respectable school-establishment in which 

_ it shall not be introduced. These globes may be mounted 
at a small expense, and would be a source of pleasing re- 
membrance. to many a pupil long after he has entered up- 
on the busy cares and anxieties of active life. 


Pros. VII.—To draw through a given point on the 
surface of a cylinder a line parallel to the axis, or, which 


linder. (Fig. 7.) 
let A BE D be a perspective representation of the cy- 


ing of the compasses, greater than C K, describe a circle, 

Cutting the circular end of the cylinder in M and N. Bi- 
sect the are M N in K; then K C is the direction of the 
line whose position was required. 


Note.—In this proposition it was supposed that the cy- 
linder was ‘ squared’ at the end. Where this operation | 
cannot be performed, it will be requisite to find the posi- 
tion.of the longest axis of an elipse: but as such a case, I 


In short, whatever you reason concerning, whatev- |, 


should think, eould rarely occur, I have reserved the meth- 
od of effecting it for that part of this series of problems 
which relates to the cove and its sections. 


Pros. 1X.—To trace 2 line, K L, upon a given cylin-|. 
der opposite to a given line C K. (Figs. 7 and 8.) 


Through the centre, s, of the circular end draw K R;.and 
imagine the back of the cylinder, in figure 7, turned to- 
wards you, as in fig. 8. ‘Take then any two points, n m, 
equi-distant from R; from those points, as centres, with 
any convenient radius (the same in both instances,) de- 


of the line required. 


Pros. X.-~From any point, C, on the surface of the 
cylinder, to find the position of the plane of section which 
shall make a given angle with the axis. 


Let the cylinder be so turned that K C, R L, shall oc- 
cupy the positions denoted in fig. 9. Find CK, K R,R 


| L, as in the last problem; C L (as the case may require, ) 
equal to the sectoral tangent ef that angle which would 
is the same thing, in the direction of the !ength of the cy-' 


muke the given angle equal to a quadrant. 
If uow B A be perpendicular to K Rand passing 


through s, and A S be drawn parallel to the axis (Pr. 8.) 
Jinder, and © the given point. With any convenient open-, 


in which AS, or A s, (as the case may require,) is taken 


, equal to half the sum of K C and R L (or of KC and R 


L’, when the case requires it,) we get S ors, the third 
point, which, with L and C, determine the plane of sec- 
tion required. 

Note 1.—When the angle ‘ahink the plane makes with 
the axis is half a right angle, the line C L, or C L’, is e- 
qual to C C; a remark which will be used in the next pa- 
‘per, on the cycloid. 

Note 2.—The chalk string held at C L, or C &’, will 
mark the curve C 3 L, or C S L’, upon the cylinder. 

Having thus performed the principal problems which 


scribe ares cutting each other in L. R L is the position! 


can occur in the practical geometry: of the opbere ana éy- 
mom and that without the aid of any inaccessible points 
(or lines, I shall close the present paper by remarking, that 
in my future communications I shall aim at the simplicity, 
|Perspicuity, and illustration, which ought ever to be the 


object of him who writes for the purposes of instrac- 
tion. 


NEW TELESCOPE FOR YALE COLLEGE. 


This instrument, which has been expectede for some 
time past, but has been delayed by unavoidable difficul- 
“ties i in its construction, arrived about three weeks since, 
and is now mounted on its stand in the Phi ilosophical 
Chamber. It was made by Dollond, of London, Opti- | 
‘cian to His Majesty, and is truly a magnificent piece of 
‘apparatus. It is an achromatic telescope, of 10 feet focal 
length, and 5 inches aperture, and is supposed to be the 
largest refracting telescope yet imported mto the United 
States. When the eye tube for terrestrial objects is at- 
tached, the entire Jength of the tube is 11 1-2 feet, and its 
largest diameter is little more than 5 inches. The tube is 
of brass, and is mounted oa a ponderous stand of the same 
metal. It is furnished with six different eye pieces for as- 
tronomical objects, varying in power from 55 to 450, and 
with foar eye pieces for terrestrial objects, whose powers 
vary frem 40 to 140. 

The stand is of a new and peculiar construction, sup- 
porting the telescope in two points, the latter being coun- 
terpoised so as to be nearly at rest on its centre of gravity, 
throughout the quadrant of motion from the horizon to the 
zenith. 


Notwithstanding the great size and weight of the instru- 
\ment, its central motions are so well adjusted that it can be 
, almost instantaneously directed to any point in the firma- 
_ment—while its slow motions, adapted to the diurnal pro- 
gress of a star or planet, are controlled by the slightest ap- 
| plication of the hands of the observer to directors, con- 
nected with its vertical and horizontal rackwork. It would 
be premature, after so short a triai, to pronounce decisive- 
ly on the merits of the instrument; yet the appearance of 
great finish and perfection, which every part exhibits, in- 
spires full confidence that it will satisfy every reasonable 
expectation.—[N. Haven Herald. ] 


MOVING MOUNTAINS IN CALABRIA. 


From each side of the deep valley or ravine of Terran- 
nova, enormous masses of the adjoining flat country were 
detached and cast down into the course of the river. so as 
‘to give rise to great lakes. Oaks, olive trees, vineyards: 
land corn, were often seen growing at the bottom. of the: 
ravine, as little injured as their companions from which 
they were separated from the plains above, at least five 
thundred feet higher, and at a distance of about three- 
quarters of a mile. In one part of this ravine was an en- 
ormous mass, two hundred feet high and about four hun-- 
dred feet in diameter at its basis, which had been detached 
by some former earthquake. It is well attested that this. 
mass travelled down the ravine near four miles, having 
been put in motion by the earthquake of the 5th of Feb- 
ruary. The momentum of the ‘ terre moveline,’ or leaves, 
asthe flowing mud is called in the country, is no doubt 
very great; but the transportation of masses that might 
be compared to small hills, for a distance of several miles 
at a time, is an effect which could never have been antici- 
pated. The first account sent to Naples of these two grevt ° 
slides or landslips was couched in these words:—‘ Two 
mountains on the opposite side of the valley moved from 
their original position until they met in the middle of the 
plain, and there joining together intercepted the course of 
a river, &c. 


CLOTHES. 
‘Keep the body warm in consequence of the air which 
they infold within them—atmospheric air being a non-con- 
ductor of heat. On this principle it isy that light spongy — 
substances, suchas furs end down afford the warmest 
clothing. 
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HOSTON MASONIC MIRROR. 


[From the Ravenna. Courier. } 

-The political conspiracy formed with. Elder 
Witherell of Washington County, was of use in 
aiding Granger. Without that I do not believe 
he would have had‘as many Votes by some thou- 
sands. It was circujated through the State, just 
‘on the eve of the election, and influenced many 
that were previously opposed to Antimasonry.— 


_ Though the people had been: hoaxed by a mock 


Morgan, made out of Timothy Monree, and 
frightened by a murder in Belfast which never 


‘took place, still those impositions were practiced 


by political demagogues whose business it was, 
like the scuttle fish, to muddy the waters to hide 
their deformity. They had yet to learn thata 
preacher of the Gospel could be so debased as to 
lend himself asa tool, for effecting so vile a pur- 
pose. The name of ‘the pious Elder Witherell,a 
seceding Knight ‘Templar,’ who had rerounced 
Masonry for conscience, sake, carried weight with 
it, and gave a credit to the story which none of the 
other Antimasonic fabrications have had. The El- 
der began to be looked upon as a devoted Martyr, 
his wife as an untimely widow, and the noted 
headboard, on which were indented the marks of 
Masonic vengeance, was considered as an antima- 
sonic relic, worthy of preservation. 


To give the matter dae importance, a second 
Lewistown Committee was organized, (on which 
were some of the very men who were engaged in 
the Conspiracy) who passed divers Resolutions, || 
eharging the Masons with the very act they them- | 
selves had committed! 


It is now very generally believed that the plan of 
‘that Conspiracy was Jaid by larger heads than 


W’s orJ.-Crary’s. F. Granger,as you well know, 


was the head, and soul of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention. It is also well known cere that the hopes | 


of the Antimasonic party were placed on him, and 
that if they could succeed in electing him Govern- 
or of this State, he would then be a prominent 
person for them to take up as their Candidate for 
President. I'rom this circumstance arose the anxi- 
ety of the Antimasons throughout the Union, for 
his election—and as it was thought in addition to 


_ his pretending to be a Clay man, and the associa- || 


tion of Stevens as Lieut. Governor, who is a 
Workey, some further stimulus was needed to se- 
care him success, it is believed, and the belief is 
warranted by circumstances, that the Witherell 
conspiracy was furmed by the Leaders,at the Phil- 
adelphia Convention, to advance Granger’s elec- 
tion, thereby rendering him prominent asa candi- 
date for them to support for the Presidency. This 
will account for their making no nomination this || 
fal}, and appointing another Convention for that 
purpese at Baltimore. [ne thing that confirms 
this belief is, that John Crary, who was the imme- 
diate agent with Witherell and Haile,in the trans- 


ing Mason who disgraces the Ministry—the con- 
spirators, the Philadelphia Convertion. 

Now the plot has failed, poor Witherell, who 
was like all seceders, but a tool, like a scape goat 
has to bear the whole curse. He is cursed, and de- 
nounced, in unmeasured terms, by the same spirits 
who seduced, and employed him; not for the part 
he bore in the conspiracy, but for not going the 
whole hog, and swearing, like a true seceder, as 
his Masters directed. His will, was undoubtedly 
good enough, but he was not prepared for the 
searching examination he underwent.’ 


|| Expper published, a week 
or two since, an article purporting to be an exami- 
nation of this gentleman before a magistrate, from 
which it was made to appear that he was the au- 
thor of, or a participator in, an outrage on his own 
family, with a view to improve the excitement 
against Masonry, by representing the attack as 
proceeding from members of the fraternity, de- 
signing to take his life,—he being a seceding Ma- 
son. {tis now fully ascertained that this pretend- 
ed examination was a forgery, got up to rebut the 
effect of the pretended outrage. Both matters, it 
seems, were electioneering mancurres, calculated 
to have their effect for a day,--those implicated in 
the outrage probably thinking that a little farce 
to the tragedy would render the romance more 
complete. 

The subject has, however, undergone an actuai 
and thorough judicial inquiry, a report of which 
we have in onr possession, copied from the Sandy 
Hill Herald, and from which it may fairly be in- 
ferred that the whole was a piece of mockery, and 
that Elder Withere!l’s hopeful family, from whom 
he was so conveniently separated for the moment, 
were the chief enactors of the scenes. The testi- 
mony of Mrs. Witherell and herson George was 
so contradictory as to be unworthy of belief. She 
was proved to be a brandy-drinker and subject to 
fits,--the son, a wild,intemperate fellow, not to be 
believed on his oath,—and the Elder himself tes- 
tifies that, on ascertaining the facts, he ‘ took no 
measures to ascertain who they were’ that perpe- 
trated the outrage. ‘Thus ends this bugaboo. 

[Con. Hera!d.] 


The antimasonic leaders complain of our want 
of forbearance towards them, and tell us that our 
‘course will never convince them. We never ex- 
‘pected toconvincethem, or they ever would be 
convinced so long as the Jeast prospect of their ob- 
taining office remained. When men are aware 
that their principles and conduct cannot bear the 
test of reason, and that if their followers are rea- 
soned with, they shall loose them, we consider it 
worse than useless, to offer arguments founded on 
reason, witha view to their conviction ; it would 
be. like casting pearls before swine. 


Such is the case with the bigoted leaders of an- 
tism—they have discarded reason, and therefore 
cannot listen to it, they cannot endure its light ; 


and that the Masons, with the power in their own: 
hands, did not, by word or action, attempt to pre- 
vent it. Isthis the proof which they have prom- 
ised to bring, of the selfishness of Freemasons ?— 

Does it look like standing by each other, ‘ right or 

wrong?’ No. The Masonsin Vermont, believ- 

ed that the preservation of the public peace requir- 

ed a surrender of their rights, and without a voice 

raised or a hand moved, Shey gave them, Let 

our enemies go and do likewise—instead of stirr- 

ing up strife, let them seek to allay it—instead of 
creating disturbances in families and communities, 

let them confine themselves to their own affairs, 

and give due weight to honesty and truth, and 
they will then have greater claims to respectabilily 

here, and salvation hereafter, than they have at 

present.—[ Pawtucket Chron. ] 


BOQVUT. 


‘From the N. E. Galaxy.] 
THE AQUILINE STANDARD. 
Thou mountain-thron’d bird of imperial crest, 
Of the sua glancing eye, and the storm daring breast, 
Of the limitless flight and unfaltering pinion, 
Wide and ancient on earth, as in air, thy dominion ! 
In thy shadow, the face and the mighty have rested, 
And beneath thee the whirlwind of battle have 
breasted. 


In the ages of old, from thy wild native home, 

Thou descendedst to hallow the banners of Rome, 
Oh! how glorious then was thy path in the sky ! 
When the universe quail’d at the glance of thine eye ; 
When beneath thee the legions so haughtily trod, 

And beheld in thy talons the weapons of God. 

When the nations, all marshall’d in countless array, 
In the blaze of thy glory were melted away, 

And thy broad wings were spread, the whole heaven 
adorning, 

From the isles of the neat the home of the morning. 


But the chains thou hast -voven were eaten with rust, 
And the throne of the Qxsars was levell’d in dust, 


And its fragments were strewn thro’ the world thou 
hadst won, 


By the Frank and the Vandal, the Goth and the Hun. 
And thy proud eye was humbled ,and clouded its flashes, 
And thy plumage of glory was trampled in ashes. 


In ashes thy slumber of ages hast past, 


And again thou hast given thy wings to tho blast, 
With more than the gift of the Phenix endued, 
The eagle of nations is doubly renewed. 


Oh proud was thy flight, and yet prouder thy fall, 
When thy plumes were unfurled in the armies of 
Gaul, 

And the nations were wak’d by the wild thrilling cry, 
That rent, like the shriek of a tempest, the sky. 
Around thee a billowing blood-sea was spilt, 

In a mountain of corses thine eyrie was built, 

By thy dark waving wings, burning cities were fann’d, 
And over the ocean, and over the land 

A starless and measureless midnight was cast, 


and there is more ‘h 
action, stands second in the antimasonic party to For these _|| Where the sun-dark’ning cloud of thy black shadow 
none but Granger, and in all the leading move- ve sGopt our present coure ; 


meiits of the party, acts with Grariger. Another not with the most distant idea of convincing one 
1s, some of the second, and third rate leaders, ete but with a determina. 
since declared, that they knew it was a hoax when| tion to hold them up to public scorn; and we are|| May thy bright crest forever immaculate be ! 
they first saw it. meat still to * lash the rascals naked merge Oh shetter the earth and unweariedly soar 
Like other antimasonic plots it was deep laid, 
and its object was to throw unjust eharges, and 
suspicion on the Masons and advance the antima- 
sonic cause—the Agents, a Lawyer and a seced- 


Not such be thy Jast career, bird of the free ! 


In the heavens, ’til heavens and earth are no more ! 


Thy beak ever bloodless, thy glance ever bright’ning 
Masonic Fossesrance. The Vermont papers|| Unwasted, untarnish’d thine arrows of lightning, 
tell us that the Legislature of that State have re-||Thy firm breast to the storm, and thine eye in the 


pealed the act, incorporating the Grand Lodge; sun, 
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‘Till his long race of splendor, like thine shall be run. 

And may his last beam gild with glory thy crest, 

When the world’s dying sunset shall crimson the 
West! 


MARY OF THE VALLEY. 
In a charming vale in the state of New Jersey, 
a few years since, dwelt a most charming being 
in the person of Mary Mayflower, familiarly cail- 
ed Mary of the Valley. So gentle was she, so 
modest, utterly without guile, that this familiar 
appellation was conferred upon her ratner asan af- 


_f{ectionate mark of distinction, than as a nick name 


of reproach or thonghtless levity; and was equivo- 
lent to saying, of all the inhabitants of the Valley, 
Mary was the loveliest. 

It was not wealth that gave her this distinction, 
for she was in humble circumstances. It was not 
beauty, for she had not that fascinating charm to 
boast of. It was not wit, for she never hazarded 
the use of that dangerous weapon. It was not 
learning, for she had no more than the ordinary 
attainments of a common school village. Neither 
was it gayetyof dress,or vivacity of manners,fo: she 
was plaininthe one andretiring in the other.— 
What was it then that made her emphatically the 
Mary of the Valley—the entertainer of all hearts— 
of the rich and of the poor, the proud and the hum- 
ble, the sinner and the saint? [t was nothlng 
else but the winning sweetness of her disposition, 
the conquering kindness of heatt. 

Mary Mayflewer,was beautiful, but she was love- 
ly, not striking at first sight, but taking the heart 
by degrees, and winning the affections, if I may 
so speak, inch by inch; never losing the hold 
she had once gained, and daily adding something 
to some one’s stock of esteem and love. And all 
this without the least effort, purely by acting out 
herself, and appearing what gentle nature, a judi- 
cious bringing np,and a gvod moral culture had 

Authors of fiction are fond of regulating the 
temper and disposition of their heroes the col- 
or of their eyes; and with the mild and gentle dis- 
position, they have agreed to associate the blue 
eye. But in real life it may be otherwise, and 
nature may take it into her head to connect the 
gentlest disposition with the most sparkling eye.— 
But in relation to Mary of the*Valley, an admirer 
of hers told me, that after several years acquain- 
tance, he positively could not pronounce with cer- 
tainty whether her eyes were black, blue, or ha- 
zel. Indeed says he, one must have been dead 
to their expression, who could cooly bethink him- 
self to ascertain their color. But the color, if 
known, might easily fade from the recollection-- 
the expression never. 7 

With so much goodness, Mary of the Valley 
could not fail to be esteemed; for goodness will 
attract esteem, not only amongst the good, but 
even amongst those who have not the virtue to 
practice what they esteem. Withso much gentle- 
hess, she could not live and not be loved; for gen- 
tleness is sure to win the affections; even of those 
who are destitute of that amiable quality. 

‘Mary had many suitors--not because she was 
desirous of many, but because the invariable 
sweetness of her temper, the guileiess sincerity of 
her heart, and the simple, the native attraction of 
her manners, irresistibly won the affections of ma- 
ny. With the general esteem and love of her 
acquaintance she could not fail to be gratified; 
but the marked attentions of so many sighing 


meet the especial love of one, who was her. joy, 
her pride; to give her own in return was her hap- 
piness. She had none of the cruel vanity of a co- 
quette, who is fond of gracing her triumph with a 
display of broken hearts, and it was her wish to 


secure a friend, where she was compelled to re- 
fuse a lover. A 


But though Mary’s unsuccessful suitors could 
no less than acquiesce in their rejection, there was 
one thing with which they generally took the liber- 
ty of heing dissatisfied--and that was the nature 
of her choice, which to their great mortification, 
fell upon one, whom, from his silent attention and 
unassuming manners, they had scarcely consider- 
ed in the light of a rival. To have the prize car- 


riec off without noise or bustle, was hardly to be 
endured. 


James Columbine, usually called among his more 


forward acquaintances, Diffident Jim, led to the 
altar the boast of the Valley. And wherefore his 
success? He had not the means of competing 
with his rivals on their own ground. Their cir- 
cumstances were affluent, his were humble.-- 
‘Their apparel was costly and gay, his was cheap 
and plain. Their equipage was showy and ex- 
pensive, his—alas! he had none. They drove in 
a gig and tandem, he walked on foot. Their man- 
ners were forward and fashionable,his were modest 
and retiring. ‘They pushed their suit by the’ of- 
fers of balls, parties of pleasure, and public atten- 
tions, he only by the silent language of the coun- 
tenance and noisless assiduties. In few words, 
Diffident Jim, as they called him, had little else 
to boast than industry, honesty, good sense and a 
feeling heart. But these were everv thing to Ma- 
ry of the Valley, and she did not hesitate between 
the sterling value of gold in a plain box, and the 
worthlessness of tinsel in a gilded casket. 


Such being the case, need [ say that Diffident 

Jim and Mary ofthe Valley were made one ?— 
Need I trace their footsteps to the scenes of do- 
tmestic life? Need I speak of the children which 
grew like plants around their table? Need | say 
they resembled their parents—that every daugh_ 
ter grew upin her turn Mary of the Valley—and 
every son a virtuous and industrious, if nota dif 
fident Jim ? Need I say that the affections of the 
happy couple continued unimpaired to the last 
grasp ? that they passed pleasantly the up hill and 
the down hill of life ;—that diffident Jim was for 
many years the principal manof the town, es- 
teemea and reverenced by all his acquaintance ; 
and that Mary of the Valley was the revered and 
beloved pattern of all good wives and mothers, as 
she had formerly been of excellent daughters ? 
_ Having passed the downhill of life, they were 
scarcely separated atthe foot. Within a few 
months they both passed the irremediable barrier. 
They were wept and remembered ; and the unso- 
phisticated inhabitant of the Valley, still pointing 
to two humble stones inthe village church-yard, 
hastily brushes a tear from his eye, while he in- 
forms the traveller they are placed to mark the 
graves of Diffident Jim and Mary of the Valley. 


EXTRACT. 


Time, that relentless grave-digger, has wither- 
ed year afte: year, the tall grass that grew on 
their graves ; andthe stones which mark their 
resting places have grown grey and mossy. Death, 
that gaunt old gentleman with small legs and ta- 
per fingers, has chilled the warm biood of many a 


swains, were rather painful than pleasing. ‘To 


freshed cheeked maiden since that venerable pair 


bowed silently to his eall ; and the earth has grown 
fat and pursey with the flesh of the tall and pow- 
erful. ‘ Let them rest in their slumbers, rocked by 
the rude ea:thquake and hushed into repose by 
the whirlwind and the storm. If I wet their graves 
with tears, the world will laugh at my weakness = 
if I pass them by unheeded, it will blame me for 
my coldness. So let them sleep—silently and 
lonely—-with their predecessors and followers, ’tik 
the last trump shall shake of the lethargy of the 
world, and open the portals of death, 


Well, well——’tis a strange world, this ! where 
the rich man, in his pride,is crushing the poor,an@ 
spurning the naked wretch from the touch of his: 
garments, where vice, deceit and luxury are striv- 
ing for the highest seat in the temple of God, and 
mocking the glory of the Creator. A little time, 
and the saucy winds will sneer over their graves, 
and mock them with their own nothingness. A 
little time, and their palaces of their glory and 
romp, and their names, their honors, and great- 
ness will be unknown in the world, and nothing 
shall remain to remind mankind that they once. 
were. 


I know not how it is with other men—but I of- 
ten feel a cold chill of despair and desolation creep 
over me as I view the world in its loneliness. So 
lovely, and yet so heartless ; so fair and yet so 
empty and vain. Go where [ will, the same cold 
hand of despair is pressing on my heart,and freez- 
ing the warmth and buoyant feelings of nature.—— 
There is no real happiness, nor joy, nor friendship- 
on earth. Education may build its fancy-castles, 
and prepare ideal banquets forthe soul, yet how 
hollow and empty their enjoyments, and sad and 
lonely their effect. Riches may feed the hopes of 
a miser’s nature, and honors may still the ambition 
of a proud mans’s heart ; but that dark and imex- 
plicable gloom that lurks within the human bosom 
can never be dispelled in life. It is the nature of 
man to be unhappy, deceitful and sad--it is his 
doom to suffer in his life, that his repose in death 
may be happy and undisturbed--I would that the 
face of manhood was as illusive as that of youth, 
that the path of life might ever appear unclouded, 
and my vision bright and joyous.—[Vermont Pat.] 


FANATICS. 


Oliver Cowdry, David Whitmer and Martial 
Harris, have lately commenced preaching near 
Painesville, Ohiv, stating that they had a new re- 
velation which they call a codicil to the New 
‘Testament, and aver to have been written by the 
finger of God. ‘They say that the world is to 
come to an end within fifteen years: that is, the 
incorrigible are all to be cut off. ‘They have join- 
ed one elder Rigdon, onee a Baptist. next a Camp- 
belite, and now a disciple of the new Revelation. 
Ale and part of his flock, about 100, have been 
baptized in it, and are going or have gone west 
for a country, they know not where, west of Mis- 
sissippi, where they say is a Holy Spirit, and 
there they are to establish a New Jerusalem into 
which will be gathered all the natives, who they 
say are descendants of Manasseh. They are led 
by the spirit and will know the ground when they 
place their feet upon it. 


PROPER WORDS IN PROPER PLACES, 


A farmer lately wrote toan Agricultural Society 
thus : ‘Gentlemen, you will have the goodness to 


enter on your list of cattle for a 
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| “SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 1830. 


PROGRESS OF 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
NO, I. 


To patronize the efforts of genius, to foster the germe of in- 
tellect, as productive to the best effects on society, is a po- | 
sition which all will admit, whose minds are free from dog- 

\ matical influence, or extravagant enthusiasm. Ever since 


first. congregated, and began to ~ultivate an_ inter- | 
change of sentiment and feeling, there have existed a few, | 
who, prompted by ambitious views, interested motives, or 


anticipated aggrandizement,have assumed the prerogative of |, 
dictating to the rest of mankind, how far they should ad-| 
vance in the study of literature and science: arresting the |, 
progress of mind with the appaling idea that God had re- 
vealex’ what was necessary for man to know, and to pro- 
ceed farther-was not odly futile but impious. Some cen- 
turies subsequent to the Christian era, the fanatic Caliph 
Omar devoted to the flames ‘ the intellectaal treasure, the 
science and arts accumulated from antiquity, by the taste, || 
the learning and the munificence of many kings: observing 
that, ‘the books, if they agreed with Koran, were super- 
fiuous and need not be preserved; if they differed from it, || 
impious and ought to be destroyed!’ Thus, though sor- 
row and repentance followed the barbarous deed, the pre- || 
cious fruits of ancient genius and learning, were irrecover- 
ably lost. Fortunately for the cause of literature, there | 
existed, even at this period, sufficient energy to revive the 
spirit, which the influence of bigotry and tyranny combin- | 
-ed to destroy. But notwithstanding the arm of superstition |, 
was weakened, it still retained power enough to hold in 
subjection the objects of its original intent. In Egypt and |. 
‘Spain, we may-view a pictare of the times> of which we 
speak; a-pictdre interspersed with dark and gloomy shades. 
From these countries we may learn the inevitable conse- 
quences of restraining the natural progress of the human 
tind. <gnoraace and tyranny have, heretofore, drenched || 
the fairest portion of the earth in blood,and involved the de- | 
scendants of the most enlightened people, in slavery and |) 
superstition. But the spell is broken; its power limited: 
the scales are falling from the eyes of the deluded—the 
light of science is beginning to shoot forth from the sur- 
charged clouds of ignorance, purifying the atmosphere, 
and imparting to the benighted mind serenity and vigor.— 
The mind is recovering from its lethargy, new facts are 
added to the stock which is perpetually accumulating, and 
the river of knowledge runs deeper and stronger by the ac- 
cession of every tributary stream. 


We shall perceive by a retrospect of the early ages, || 


that the deficiency of knowledge and refinement that then | 

existed, was supplied by ingenuity ; the offspring of ne- 
ceasity. The aborigines of some parts of America, || 
commiunicated their ideas by quipos, or knotted cords.— |! 
Other nations, in proportion to their knowledge of the fine 
arts, made use of paintings, or hieroglyphics, as the fancy || 
cf.a rade uncultivated mind might suggest. The Jatter|: 
species of writing was among the Egyptians |! 
and carried v0 great perfection. Greece, though she made | 
but little progress,in what art termed the useful arts,excell- 


ed very considerably in the cultivation of literature and the 


fine arts. ‘ The mode's of those which yet remain,are the 
rnodels of imitation and the confessed standard of excel- 
lence.’? The arts, during the administration of Pericles, 
shonewith unprecedent lustre and reached the summnit of per- 
fection. The science of Architecture rpcetred, at this time, 
“its greatest — 


First, unadorned, 
‘And nobly plain, the manly Doric rose; 

The Jonic then, with decent matron grace, 

Her airy piliar heaved, luxuriant last 

The rich Corinthian spread her wanton wreath.’ 


‘Greece likewise excelled in the science of government 


‘and political economy. ‘The institution of the Panathean, 
‘the Olympic, the Pythean, Nemean and Isthmean games, 
formed an important instrument in establishing its future 
‘destiny. These games were not confined to gymnastic exer- 
cises, but were also designed as excitements to competition 
‘in the efforts of liverature and science. They were the re- 
sort of poets and philosophers, the patrons of talent and 
worth wherever found, and in whatever garb they might 
appear. The earliest prose writers of Greece, were Pher- 
-ecydes of Scyros, and Cadmus of Miletus, whose influence 
in refining the rade manners of their countrymen, is suf- 


ficiently evident from the subsequent prosperity of their 
country. 


CuristMAs.— This is the day on which the nativity | 
of our Saviour is celebrated. It has been a question, agi- | 
tated by divines, whether it be proper to appoint or keep 
any holy days, the Sabbath excepted. ‘The advocates for. 
such days contend that they have a tendency to impress the | 
minds of the people with a greater sense of religion, that 
if the acquisitions and victories of men be celebrated with 
the highest joy, how mach more those events which relate’ 
to the salvation of men,such as the birth, death, and resur- | 
rection of Christ, &c. On the other side it is contended, that 
‘their observance is bringing as again into that bondage to. 
‘ceremonial laws, from which Christ freed us, and that, 
.such days, upon the whole,are more pernicious than useful 
to society. Whatever may be the merits of this controver- 
sy, it is not a matter of surprise, that an event so impor- 
pee and so affecting as the birth-day of the son of God,! 
‘should be regarded by Christians as deserving of devout 
and joyfol celebration. Put it isto be regretted, that a 
‘day which piety has consecrated, and which ought to ex- 
‘cite the most lively devotion in the hearts of those by | 
whom it is held holy above other days, should be Paley 
fully perverted from its sacred design and prostituted into 
an occasion of frolic and bacchanalian merriment. Christ-' 
/mas is a day of Christian devotion, intended to remind us| 
of the mission of Christ. There can be no objection to! 
‘rational festivity: it isa festival season. Put it. is not the! 
‘season for irreligious orimmoderate mirth; and those who| 
‘Teligiously hold the day to be one of devotion, should re-| 
solutely discountenance the ungodly desecration of it by. 
the ignorant and profane. According to Puck, the first 
f ootsteps we find of the observance of this day, are in the. 
‘seeond century, about the time of the Emperor Commodus, | 
The decretal epistles, indeed, carry it up a little higher,’ 
and say that Telesphorus, who lived in'the reign of An-| 


_tonius Pius, ordered divine service to be celebrated, and) 
‘an angelic hymn to be sung the night before the nativity of 
,our Saviour. That it was kept before the time of Con- 
_stantine, we havea melancholy proof; for whilst the per- 
-secution raged urder Dioclesian, who then kept his court 
at Nicomedia, that tyrant, among other acts of cruelty, 
finding multitudes of Christians assembled together to cele- 
‘brate Christ’s nativity,commanded the church doors,where | 
they were met, to be shut, and fire to be put to it, which| 
soon reduced then: and the church to ashes ! We are told} 
‘by other writers on the subject, that in the earliest times of 
| Christianity , the Church was accustomed to set apart a day 
for the special commemoration of the birth of the Saviour. 
For a time no perticuler day was universally observed ; 
‘but the charches, in different countries, celebrated the na- 
tivity at sach seasons as best suited their convenience, or 
best accorded with their views of propricty. It was not 
antil about the close of the 5th century, thet the 25th of 
December, (this day,) was agreed upon as the day to be 
| thenceforward observed as the festival in memory of the 
birth of Christ. From that time, the day now knowr. to 
usas Christmas Day, was observed, with great devotion 
and solemnity, by ali Christian people, until the period 
of the reformation, when it began, for the first time, to be 
disregarded by some. The day is still observed and rever- 
enced by the vast majority of Christians ; and is annually 
celebrated with a variety of suitable religious services, and 
with many appropriate practices. Among these, observes 


more striking, or more significant, than the custom of dec- 
orating the churches with evergreen—appropriate emblems 
of the perpetuity and unfailing glory of the spiritual do- 
minion of that illustrious King whose nativity is celebrated. 
It was a tradition among the ancient Jews, that the prom- 
ised Messiah would make his entrance into the world at 
the season when nature wears the aspect of dreariness, and 
no traces of vegetable life are to be seen, except in ever- 
greens. ‘They derived this impression from the passage in. 
the Prophet : ‘ The glory of Lebanon,’ (the cedar, which 
flourished so luxuriantly upon the heights of Libanus,) 
* shall come unto thee, the fir tree, the pine tree, and the 
box together, to beautify the ee of my sanctuary,” os 


| || Isaiah, ¢. 60. v. 13. 


And they looked upon evergreens as emblems of the 
times of the Messiah, when they believed all plants and 
trees would be perennial ; and the earth be blessed witlr 
perpetual fruitfulness and verdure. Traces of this beauti- 
ful idea are to be found in some of the writings of even 
‘| heathen authors. And it is very distinctly expressed in 
Virgil’s splendid Pastoral, called Pollio. Describing the 
happy effects of the birth of the illustrious child whom he 
predicted, he says : 


‘ At tibi prima, puer, nallo munuscula cultu, 
Errantes hederas passim cum bacheare tellus, 
ridenti colocassia fundet acantho.’ 
Bue. Ecl. IV. 
$ ‘ Unbidden earth shall wreathing i ivy bring, 
And fragrant herbs, (the promises of spring,) 
As her first offerings to her infant king.’ . 
And again in the same poem: 
‘ Molli paullatim flavescet campus arista, 
Incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus u 
Et dure quereus sudabant roscida mela,’ 
Bats Bok IV. 28 
*Unlabor'd harvest shell the fields adorn, 


And clustering grapes shall blush en every thorn; 
The knotted oaks shall showers:of honey weep.’ 


From these expectations, associated with the event of 
the Messiah, the idea was taken by the primitive Chris- 
tians of embellishing their Churches at Christmas. But 
whatever may have given rise ro the practice, when the 
emblem is understood, the custom appears to have a most 
beautiful and edifying design. 


Moses THacuer.—By the following article from the 
Boston Recorder, it will be seen that this Reverend 
gentlemen’s ministerial managements are held in no very 
high repute by his brethren of the Church. We shall 
probably be soon favored with the result of an Ecclesias- 
tical Council, which we understand has recently — 
investigating the matter. 


CHURCH ORDER, 
Reasons assigned by the Church at North Wren- 


| tham, for withdrawing from their Masonic brethren 


and others, and being formed into a distinct and sep- 
arate Church. Published by a vote of the 

| pp. 23. 

The facts exhibited i in this pamphlet, so far as they bear 
on the rights and usages of Congregational churches, (and 
it is only in this view that we advert to them) are as fol- 
lows: Severa) months ago (for we find no dates) charges 


| were preferred against a. brother of the church in the North 


Patish in Wrentham, which on trial before the church, 
were substantiated. This brother appealed to a mumal 
Council and the church united with him in calling one.* 
By this Council, the decision of the charch was sustained, 
the offending brother was required to make confession, 
and a form of confession was agreed on, which the church 
was advised to accept. The Rey. Mr. Thacher, Pastor of 
of the church, with a minority of the acting members, 
being dissatisfied with the proposed confession, as not suf- 
ficiently full and explicit, and with the proceedings of the 
Council generally, on the 24th of Oct. 1830, requested 
to be dismissed from the church, * for the purpose of be- 
ng organised into a separate church.’ The church wish- 


an intelligent anonymous: writer, there is scarcely any 


ed time to consider this request, ard adjourned the meet-— 
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ing. While the meeting stood adjourned, Mr. Thache 
and those associated with hiin,—without wating the de- 
cision of the church, or offering a mutual Council, ,or cal- 
ling a Council of any description, assembled and formed 
themselves into what they call ‘a distinct and separate 
church.’ Of this new church, Mr. Thacher subscribes 
himself the Pastor. The pamphlet before us is addressed 
to the old church, and sets forth the reasons of Mr. Thach- 
er and his friends for the measures they have taken. These 
measures as it seems to us, involve necessarily the follow- 
‘ing princip!es. 

1. Aggrieved members of an acknowledged church have 
a right to withdraw from it—without a dismission or the 
advice of Council—whenever they may think proper to do 
s0. 

2. Being thus withdrawn, they have a right—without 
consulting the parent church, or seeking the advice of 
Councilt to form themsélves into a distinct and separate 
church. 


3. The pastor of a charch, when dissatisfied with the 
proceedings of a minority of the acting members, has the 
power and the right to dissolve his pastorial relation at 
pleasure. Mr. Thacher subscribes himself Pastor of the 
new church. Of course, unless he has two churches un- 
der his care, he no longer considers himself Pastor of .the 
old church. His pastorial relation has, therefore been dis- 
solved. Buthow?. It does not appear that the church 
have dismissed him, or that any Council has been conven- 
ed for the purpose. If dismissed at all, he must have dis- 
znissed himself. 


4, A minister ofthe Gospel can become Pastor of a 
church without Installation. It does not appear that Mr. 
Thacher has been installed over his new church, and yet 
he subscribes himself Pastor. 7 

We need not say that these principles, each and all of 
them, are utterly inconsistent with the riglits and usages 
ef Congregational churches, and, if generally adopted, | 
would throw our churches into the utmost confusion. 


* When we speak of the church here and in other pla-| 
ces, We mean a majority of the acting members. 1t does 
not appear that in any of the measures relating to this sub- 
ject, the church has been unanimous. 

+ It isirsisted in the pamphlet before us, that the cal-| 


ling of a Council in any case, at the formation of a church, | 
is unscriptural, 


| Morcan Trray.—Atthe recent trial of James L. 
Gillis on the charge of participating in the alledged abduc-, 
tion of Morgan, (of which he was acquitted,) John Whit- 
ney, who was iu the carriage that conveyed Morgan to, 
Lewiston, testified under oath, that ‘he knew of no re-. 


straint uper Morgan. He did not hear him threatened — | 
he was not gagged, no. blinded, nor to his knowledge was | 
heintoxicated. He heard some fault found with Morgan | 
about the course he had pursued. Morgan manifested re- 
gret, and he (witness) understood from the company and 
from Morgan, that, Morgan was going west, secretly 
for the purpose of preventing Miller and his associates from, 
knowing where he did go—with the object in. view to 
stop the publication of the book they were about to pub- 
lish, and that he (witness) verily believed that this was 
the real object. Morgan complained of Miller and his as- 


sociates—said they had Jed him astray, and he was sorry || 


for it. He appeared perfectly satisfied in going off, and 


spoxe of an arrangement to go. Onthe ridge road they 
“topped at two public houses, and at an orchard they got 
out, gathered and eat apples, Morgan among the others— 
each walking about at pleasure. There wasno jug of li- 
quot in the carriage, but there was some once brought in- 
{0 itin atumbler Witness took supper at Wright’s and 
and Went on with the carriage to within ten miles of Lew_ 
ston. Witness does not know that Morgan was carried 
Sut of the state nor what became of him. The carriage 
Was not closed at the time. He had no conversation with 
the Gillis who he saw at Beach’s on the subject of Morgan. 


and himself from Victor to Canandaigua. Witness did not 
take tea at Acker’s, nor was he aboutthe post office that 
day or aight except in coming in and going out from Canan- 
daigua. ‘The persons in the carriage were addressed by their 
correct names. He informed or engaged io inform those, 
who were going to the installation at Lewiston, that this 
carriage was on its way, and he expected to go himself 
with them. It was told to Morgan that he should be as 
well taken care of as though he published the book, . if he 
did as he agreed.. He does not remember of hearing any 
reason for putting Morgan into the carriage by force, but 
Morgan admitted that he had agreed with Loton Lawson 
that he had agreed to go, and appeared to apologise at the 
jail as not knowing what the arrangements were at the jail. 
Witness thorqughly understood that the only objects were 
to keep Morgan from Miller and his associates, and stop 
the publication of the book.’ 


Jackson and Cray.—The Nashville Banner, a pa- 
per that opposed the election of Gen. Jackson, from the 
belief that Mr. Adams was better qualified to discharge the 
duties of President of the United States, and net on party 
grounds, in reference to the next election, has the follow- 
ing fuir and candid remarks :— 

Gen. Jackson and Mr. Clay are, in our estimation, both 
able men, sincere patriots and faithful public servants. We 
cannot admit that either of them should be promoted, on 
account of his own personal claims, to the exclusion of 


brothers. It has made our government the admiration of 
the world. It has beén apillar of fire to lead the be- 
nighted nations, of other regions, to the altars of rational 
liberty. It has led the world to believe that man was 

capable of self government, and practising upon its princi- 

ples. It has given us proud eminence abroad, as a_mem- 

ber of the family of nations. And it has shed a lustre up- 

on the character of republics, to which the republics of an- 

tiquity never attained. Put this lustre must fade and our 

national importance with it, if less than half a century 

should prove to the world, that a confederacy, founded on 

on pure republican principles, had turned out an eutire de- 

lusion. 


Fare or tHe Horner.—Captain Williams of the 
schr ‘Texas, informs ns that he saw at Brassos one of the 
Hlornet’s boats, which was driven ashore to the North of 
| Tampico several months since,and in it were found anum- 
|ber of caps marked ‘ Hornet.” She was recognized by a 
Captain well known to Captain Williams, as a gig in 
which one of the Bieutenants of the Hornet frequently 
came ashore. Capt. William describes her as from 20 to 
25 feet long painted black, with a white streak round her 
waist, and copper fastened. She is single banked, having 
| two oars on one side, ard three on the other. Since she 
came into the hands of her present owner, (2 pilot at Bras- 
sos)she has been coppered, to preserve her from decay.— 


the other. If the one has been slandered,so has the other. 
If the one hrs been extravagantly and unreasonably eulo- 
gized, so also has the other. Their prominent traits of 
character are not dissimilar. Both of them are strong-| 
minded men, who, without the advantages of a thorough 
early education or much mental discipline in youth, have’ 
become,by their own vigorous efforts, pre-eminent in their 
respective scenes of action, and have been placed, by a 
combination of circumstances, at the head of the rival 
parties which divide our country. It matters little, so far 
as their individual merits and qualifications are concerned, | 
which of them succeeds in the great struggle for the chief! 
magistracy at the next election. ‘The nation is interested 
only in regard to the principles and measures which the_ 
triumph of either may seem to sanction or tend to promote. ; 
It is surely no sufficient reason for turning out the present | 
incumbent, that there is another great man whose talents | 


and public services entitle him to popular favor and elevat-_ 
ed station. Public offices, especially the highest public’ 
office, should never be conferred asa reward or personal | 
benefit. ‘The chief magistrate of the Union ought indeed | 


‘|to bea man of tried worth ; past meritorious services may 


be important as evidences of qualifications. But the Pres- | 
ident should be elected, not merely because he has been | 
slandered, nor even because he has been patriotic, elo-— 


‘| quent, or brave ; but because, in addition to those consid- | 


erations, bis principles are sound, his policy judicious, safe | 
and practica!, and his powerful talents and extensive 
fluence are likely to be exercised, in that exalted station | 
for the promotion of the permanent prosperity and, 
glory of his country. It is not as a reward for past services | 
or as a testimony of public gratitude, that the presidency | 
should be conferred upon any man ; but for the purpose of | 
requiring further services, and to afford an opportunity of | 
being still more eminently useftl, thus increasing instead 
of discharging the debt of national gratitude. 


Taz Union.—Judge Smith, Senator to Congress from 
South Carolina, in a letter to his constituents, expresses 
himself as being decidedly opposed to the strange and ab- 
surd doctrines of nullification, which he justly represents 
as being fraught with the most dangerous consequences 
and incapable of producing any practical good. On the 
subject of the Union he has the following pertinent re- 
mark: 

The union of these states is the fairest political fabric 
that has ever been reared by the human mind. Its foun- 
dation was laid upon ‘ the lives, the fortunes, and the sac- 
red honor,’ of a constellation of as illustrious patriots as 
ever graced a political assembly, of this or any other age. 


dames L. Gillis did not ride in the carriage with Smith 


It was cemented with the blood of our fathers and our 


Capt. W offered him $100 to exchange her for his own 
boat in order that he might bring her home, but wasrefus- 
ed. 


| 


The late arrivals from France bring the news of the 


‘capture and burning of Antwerp. The populace rose 
} 


én masse, attacted and drove the soldiers from the city, 


taking the government into their own hands, -Redhot 
balls and shell were fired from the citidal, and Congreve 
rockets from the ship. An immense quantity of mer- 
chandize was destroyed; and it is expected. considerable 
losses will fall upon the merchants of this city, 260 houses 
were burned. 

Great changes have taken place in the French Minis- 
try. 


jC The Newburyport Herald informs us that Mr. 


|| Henry Short killed, the past week, on the flats near the 
| Breakwater, a beautiful Swan, which measured from the 


extremity of its wings, over seven feet. The skin is pre- 
served in the Museum at that place. 


jc A meeting of the Grand Lodge of this Common- 
wealth will be held in this city on Monday evening next, | 
at 7 o’clock, for the installation of officers. 


Coneress.—The trial of Judge Peek before the Sen- 
ate of the United States, advances but very slowly. [tis — 
to be hoped that it will not last so long as cases of this sort — 
commonly do. : 


The House of Representatives, by two distinct votes, . 


have indicated a determination not to disturb the Tariff 
during the present session. 


MARRIED, 


In Dartmouth, Mr. Hiram Weeks to Miss Cordelia 
| Studley. 

In New-Bedford, Mr. Merritt Bates to Miss Sarah C. 
Lewis. 

In Bath, Capt. William B. Gurney to Miss Hannah, 
daughter of Mr. Joel Ham. 

In Manchester, Isaacher Morgan to Miss Sally Wil- 
mington. 

In Haverhill, Mr. Noyse G. Pearson, of Methuen, to 
Miss Salome Chase. 

In Eden Leonard J. ‘Thomas, Esq. to Miss Amelia F. 
Townsend of Trenton. William Haynes Esq. of Tren- 
‘ten, to Miss Roxalana, eldest daughter of Nicholas Thom- 
| as, Esq. of Eden. 


| 
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WREATH 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


“AS Sovereign’ proved beyond all doubt, — 


In spite of Fortune’s drilllngs— 


_ To be invalue far below 


The sum of Twenty Shillings. 


Poor fallen Charles, we pity him, 
And own his fate is gore; 

The X that stood behind his name 
Is placed, alas! before; 


And those who call him Charles the X. 


Have learnt to look askance, 
And now address him by the name 
Of X King Charles of France. 


But to our tale—The King got sick, 
His cheeks were red as amber, 

Tie wits of Paris saw and, said 
That he should keep his ‘ Chamber.’ 


The mob grew wise, the Bakers vow’d 
If things continued so 


* That he would svon be ‘ needing’ bread 


. While they were ‘ kneading dough.’ 


The butchers would not bear the ills 
That they were made to feel, 

‘Th’ uncommon calf would be disposed 
To save the common ‘ weal.’ 


_ Coblers saw things at their ‘ last stretch,” 


Shoes could not well be more, 
And swore upon their‘ soles’ that ‘ awl’. 
Oppression was a ‘ bore.’ < 
The book keepers declared the King 
(How infamous a scoff) 
Had been too long upon their books, 
was.time to ‘ post’ him off; 


- ‘They even said his bills had reached 


So fearful an amount, 


That ’t would be well to set him down 


Upon his ‘ last account.’ 


‘Phe tallow chandlers thought all power 


When once abused would cease, 


Charles ‘ dipt’ in sorrow’s ‘ mould’ might make 


A monarch fit for‘ Greece.’ 


. The Barbers, too, were all astir, 


And lathering up and down, 
For first they ‘ polled the people’s heads’ 


pes _ And then they shaved their * Crown.’ 


‘Phe Actors said, the Ministers 
Were playing some said farce; 

The Braziers wondered where the King 
Acquired all his brass. 


And so indeed we must allow 
His acts were rather bold, 

But then he thought that men were made 
To do as they were told. 


Therefore we censure much the men, 
‘Who made as you have heard 

‘ Bon mots’ upon their King while none 
Would give him a good word. ‘ 


When Fiction rises pleasing to the eye 


Men will believe, because they love the lie; 


But Truth, itself, if clouded with a frown, 


Must need some solid proof to pass it down. 


MASONIC REGISTER. 


Full Moon, this Month, Wednesday the 29th. 


| §F The regular meetings of the following Lodges, 


unless otherwise designated, are on the evenings (spe- 
cified) preceding fuil moon. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston Lodges.—Council of Royal Masters, lest 
‘Tuesday. St. John’s 1st Monday. St. Andrew’s, 


Dorchester Union. 
dian. 


{ West Granville Mt. Pleasant. 


2dThursday- Columbian, Ist Thursday, Massachu- 
‘setts, last Friday. Mount Lebanon, last Monday.--- 
‘Grand Chapter, 2d Tuesday. Dec. June, and Sept. 
‘st. Andrew’s Chapter, Ist Wednesday. St. Paul’s 
\Chapter, 3d Tuesday. Grand Lodge, 2d Wednesday. 
‘In Dec, March, June, and mor Encampment, 3d 


| Wednesday. 

Monday.--Waltham Monitor. Ashfield Morning- 
Sun. Lynn Mt, Carmel. Beverly Liberty. Quincy 
Rural. ‘ Leominster Aurora. Mt. 


Zion Chapter.— 
Concord Corinthian. BridgewaterFellowship. New 


Salem Golden Rule. Belchertown Groton. St. Paul’s 
Newburyport St. Peters. Southwick Fiiendly Society, 


Nantucket Union South Reading Mount Moriah. 
Plymouth Lodge of Plymouth. 


Tuesday.—Greenwich, Village Encampment.—-- 
Ipswich Unity. _ Brookfield Meri- 
West Stockbridge Wisdom. New Marlbo- 
rough Rising*un. Fall River Mount Hope. 
Cimton. Lancaster Trinity. Weymouth Orphans’ 
Hope. Reading Good Samaritan. 


Wednesday.--Hardwick Mt. Zion. 
ic. Malden Mount Hermon. 
thropic. Danvers Jordan. 


Amherst Pacif- 
Marblehead Philan- 
Lenox Union Star.— 


Wrentham St. Albans. 
Randolph Norfolk Union. Andover St. Matthew’s. 


Hardwick Mount Zion. Amherst: Pacific. 
Great Barrington Cincinnatus. Springfield Hampden. 
Western Carmel. Taunton King David. Concord 
Chapter, Wednesday succeeding. 


Leicester 


Thursday.—Marlboro’ United Brethren. Cum- 
mington Orion. Roxbury Washington. Dedham Con- 
stellation. Templeton Harris. Stoughton Rising Star. 
Ashby Social. Haverhill Merrimack. Lexington Hi- 
ram. Pittsfield Mystic. Uxbridge Solomon’s Tem- 
ple. Woburn Freedom. Needham Meridian. 


Friday.—Hingham Old Colony. Chelmsford Pen 


tucket. Northborough Fredonia. Methuen Grecian. 


Miscellany.—Salem, Essex, Ist Tuesd. Warre 
Chapter 3d Thurs. Marlboro Thurs suc. Groton 
St. John’s Chapter, Ist Tuesday in December, Feb. 
April June Oct. Brimfield Humanity Tues.every month, 
Charlestown King Solomon 2d Tues. Cambridge 
Amicable 3d Mon. Brighton Bethsada 2d Tues.— 
Medway Montgomery Ist Wed. Falmouth Marine Ist 
Wed. Nantucket Union Ist Mon.--Urbanity 3d mon. 
Union Council S. M 4th Monin Dec. March June 
Sept.--Rising Sun Chapter 2d Monday. Charlton 
Fayette last Wed. January April August and Oct.-- 
St. Johns Thurs uxbury Corner Stone Mon suc 


Taunton Adoniram Chapter Tues suc. 


Gloucester 
Tyrian Ist Tues. 


Sutton Olive Branch 3d Monday.— 
Greenfield Franklin Chapter Ist Wed. New Bedford 
Star in the East 34 Mon. Munson Thomas 2d Wed 
every month except July Aug Dec March. Franklin 
Mount Lebanon. M ddleborough Sorte Harmony 
Tues succeeding full moon. 


REMOVAL, 


tomers that they have removed to 18 and 20, Cornhill, 
ate Market-street, (on the south side, near Washing- 


ton-street. ) 


| Morrill; Beverly, Francis Lamson; Concord, L. Shat- 


They take this occasion to thank all those who 
have favored them with their custom, and ask for a 
continuance of their patronage. 


They have constantly for sale, Bibles and Prayer 
Books. of various sizes, bindings, and prices. M4- 
sonic Constitutions. Watts, Methodist,and other 
Psalm and Hymn Books in general use. A good as- 
sortment of books on Theology, Law, Medicine, &c. 
Agriculture, Mechanics, and the various branches of 
Science, Literature, andthe Arts; and the various 
new publications of the day. 


Their present stock consists of many thousand vol- 
umes of Books, also, Maps, Prints, and a general as- 
sortment of Stationary articles, which they are con- 
stantly replenishing by publishing, purchasing, and im- 


porting. Orders supplied wholesale and retail, on the 
best terms. 


TERMS OF THE MIRROR 
Three Dollars a year, in advance. Agents allowed 


the 7th copy: are holden for all the subscribers they 
obtain. Individuals must send $3 on ordering the paper. 


AGENTS FOR THE MIRROR. 


MassacuuseTts.—Ashby, A. T Williard, Esq; 
Ashburnham, S. Woods, Esq.; Amesbury, Col. H. 


Isaac B. Barber,- Esq.; 
Billerica E 


-||C. B. Darrow; New London, E. Way 


R. P. & C. WILLIAMS, inform their friends and cus-|| 


\iservice they will be entitled to every seventh copy. — 


tuck, Esq.; Charlestown, Mr. Mitchell; Colrain, 
Douglas, Post Master; 
East Sudbury, S. H. Mann, Esq.; Enfield, E. Jones; 
Esq.; Framingham, J. Gains; Haverhill, John 
Edwards; Lowell, Abner Ball; Methuen, Thomas 
Thaxter; Monson, E. Norcross; Medfield, C. Onion, 
Esq.; Northborough, Benjamin Wilson; New Bed- 
ford, Oliver Swain; Northampton, C. C. C. Mower; 
Newoury port, I. Johnson; Oxford, E. F. Dixey; Read- 
ing, N. Parker; Stoughton, Nath. Blake; 8. Mendon, 
Leonard Rice; Salem, S. B. Buttrick; Shrewsbury, 
Joel Nourse, Esq.; Southwick, J. Byington; Spring- 
field, Henry Brewer; Wabrulge, Wm. C Capron. 
Walpole, J. N. Bird; Ware,J. Bosworth; Westmins- 


ter, Simeon Sanderson; Wilkersonville, Thomas Har- 
back, Esq. 


ConnectTicut.—-Andover, Leonard Hendee, Esq; 
Bristol, C. Byington; Colchester, A. D.Scoville, Esq.; 
Canton, Dr. O. B. Freeman; Goshen, A. Chapin; 
Granby, Dr. J. F. Jewett; Hartford, Elisha Har- 
rington; Harwington, G. R. Sandford; Middletown, 
y, Esq.; Nor- 
wich, 8. Gallup; New Haven, Post Master; Wind- 
ham, B. Curtis; Wallingford, James Carrington, Esq.; 
Wolcottville, 8. Bradley, Esq. 


Vermont.—Burlington, N. B. Haswell, Esq.; 
Barnet, E. M. Davis, Esq.; Bennington, S. H. 
Blackaman, Esq.; Hartland,C. A. Saxton; Waterford, 
E. C. Parks, Esq.; West Rutland, L. Thrall, 


New Hampepsurre.—-Charlestown, Fred. A. Sum- 
ner, Esq.; Dover, William Frye; Great Falls, A. S. 


Howard; Portsmouth, Robert Smith; Bedford, Thom- 
as Rundlett. 


RHODE Ist anp,—Pawtucket 
Slaterville, Wm. Yearnshaw. 


Maine.—Gardiner, J. B. Walton; Portlaud, J. H. 
Roch; Belfast, N. P. Hawes; Bangor, John V illiams, 
Esq; Ellsworth, J. A. Dean, Esq. 


, George F. Jenks; 


NortTH Canotrna.—Scotland Neck, S. M. 
chols. 


ALABAMA.—Washington, Jobn A. Whetstore. 
_ New Jersey.—Plainfield, J. Wilson. 


Ke Secretaries of Lodges generally, are requested 
to receive and forward the names of such as are dis- 
posed to become subscribers to the Mirror; for which 


Ni- 
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